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AGRICULTURE, 
a 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Anthony Dey *s Letter, 


ON THE SUBJECT OF FLAX HUSBANDRY, AND 
THE MACHINE FOR CLEANING UNWRET- 
TED FLAX AND HEMP. 

New-York, Dec. 6, 1821, 





SIR, 

The repeated applications that I] ave from various 
parts of the United States, for information relative to 
my cultivation of Flax, and the newly invented ma- 
chine for cleaning it, without dew or water-rotting, 
(or wretting as it is properly called,) has induced 
me, at length, to refer the applicants to the Ameri- 
can Farmer—presuming that it would be agreeable 
to you and beneficial to the public, to have it publish. 
ed. { send you alsoa sample of the dressed flax. 

The land on which [ cultivated about 66 acres of 
flax the present year, is reclaimed salt marsh, ad- 
joining the Passaick river, opposite the town of New. 
ark, in the state of New-Jersey. The three preceding 
years I had put it out on shares—and deriving little or 
no advantage from it,! determined about a year ago 
to dispose of it. The tenant had not cleaned the 
ditches during that time, and it may be said truly, 
it was ina very unpromising condition to raise a crop 
of flax. Flax among our farmers had been very lit- 
tle cultivated, although the crop is considered gener. 
ally as sure as any other in husbandry, yet the risk 
and labour of wretting and cleaning was such, that it 
was only raised in small quantities, and then from ne- 
cessity, to supply the farmer’s wants. I had never 
cultivated it upon my farm, or turned my thoughts 
towards it, until about the close of the last year, 
when I saw asample of beautiful flax, resembling 
floss silk, the plant of which had been dressed in an 
unwretted state, in a machine invented by Messrs. 
Hill & Bundy, of London, or one of them, and reduc- 
ed to its beautiful state by some chemical process. 

My attention was immediately turned to the sub- 
ject, first to ascertain if my land was adapted to the 
cultivation of flax, and secend/y, as to the profits to 
be derived therefrom. I did not apprehend at the 
time there would be the least difficulty in procuring 
from England the machines, and a knowledge of the 
mode of preparation to bring the flax into its beauti- 
ful white state. 

I soon became satisfied that my land was good for 
raising flax or hemp, if properly managed ; and after 
estimating the expense, and the probable result, I de- 
termined it was profitable—and if it was profitable on 
a srnall scale, it was also on a large one; and, there- 
fore, I not only determined and entered into a con- 
tract to have 60 acres of my own land laid down in 
flax, bue I contracted with several farmers to the ex 
tent of almost 40 acres more—the plant of which they 
were to deliver me, as it came from the field, at the 
rate of 8 dollars per ton, (under the expectation that 
the land would yield three tons to the acre.) Thus 

ou see I stood committed for about 100 acres of 

x. 

My examination had satisfied me that in England 
2 bushels of seed was considered the best quantity to 
be sown on an acre of land, if the object was to cul- 
tivate for fax; if for seed, which heretofore has been 
the great object in this country,a much less quantity. 
I enquired of every practical farmer, that came in 
my way, but I lament to say, I found not one who had 
made an actual experiment with flax to test the re- 
sult, and the most I could obtain was, that some had 


|agreater or less quantity of iand was sown. 


sown an half bushel of seed, and some three pecks, 
‘and it had produced so many bushe!s of seed, and so 
,Many pounds of flax, in one year, and about another 
|quantity in another year—but as to the quantity of 
land they knew not, nor the quantity of flax by actu- 
al weight. It had been sown in broad cast, and it de- 
pended, therefore, very much upon the length of the 
,sower’s legs, and the manner of using them, whether 
One 
important item I did ascertain, namely—never to 
sow the seed on the same soil it was raised on, but to 
change it, ‘These circumstances determined me to 
make an experiment and observation upon every mea- 
sure I pursued, that I might test the result, and com- 
pare with others, who, like myself, might, unknown 
toeach other, be pursuing a like course. I found 
various opinions as to what seed was best. 1 there- 
fore determined to take five different kinds—namely, 
(1) Rhode Island, £2) from the country north or west 
of Albary. (3) from Queen’s county, on Long Island, 
(4) frow the town sf Bergen in New-Jerscy, and (5) 
also seec frvusn Essex county, in the same state. I 
began to vow on the 30th March, and continued to 
sow every week until the last week in May. My land 
was intersected with ditches, and divided into smail 
lots from 2 to.5 acres each, and the days of the months, 
and the kinds of seed sown, were carefully noted, that 
I might be able to judge which was the best time to 
sow, and the best seed. 

The flax sown on the 30th March was about two 
inches high when the severe snow and hail storm of 
the 17th and 18th of April last took place. 1 expect- 
ed it would have been destroyed, but it was not, and 
vielded, on weighing each and every load that came 
from it, a little more than one ton of the plant or 
stem to the acre. I considered it my worst lot. My 
best lot was sown the last weck in April, upon a green 
sward, and harrowed well—it yielded a little less 
than 2 tons to the acre. I impute this difference 
principally to the circumstance of the storm on the 
first lot which retarded its growth, and gave the 
weeds an opportunity to struggle with the plant ; and 
to the almost total absence of the weeds on the green 
sward. ‘The whole crop averaged about one and an 
half tons to the acre. 

I cannot say that I perceived any difference arising 
from the kind of seed sown—but the time when sowed 
is important : in my district of country, I consider any 
time from the 20th April to the 10th May, the best 
time. All the seed was foreign to my soil. It was 
all choice seed of its kind, and had been selected and 
cleaned by the seed-merchant in New-York, and set 
apart by him to sell to the farmers for seed, except 
one single parce) of seed from Essex county, which 
was notso. This seed was foul, having a considera- 
ble quantity of Milberry, as it is called in England, 
or as it is sometimes called with us, Negro-head. I 
remark, in order to show the necessity and import- 
tance uf having clean seed, that one of my friends, 
whom I had prevailed upon to sow 10 acres, lost his 
whole crop, that was completely destroyed by the 
Milberry—it entwines itself around the flax plants, 
and con.pletely brings them down tothe earth, Uf he 
had taken the trouble of sending tothe city of New- 
York, and obtained clean seed, it would not have hap- 
pened. 

A gentleman from Columbia county, in this state, 
informed me he found it necessary to change his seed 
every year,and he found the seed raised or land near 
the sea, better than what was raised north or west of 
him.—That in two years his flax would degenerate so 
much as to make the crop scarcely worth pulling. 1 
have now a hank of flax sent me from Minisink, a 
town in Orange county. It was prepared and cleaned 





‘| said) to the acre. 


in the old way, and measures 4 feet in length, as 
dressed, and is of afine quality. It is called Sapling 
flax, and produced 900 weight of clean flax, (as i# 
I have sent to procure a quantity of 
the seed at any price, that | may cultivate it for the 
seed. 

One of my lots was sown inthe morning of Satur- 
day the 19th of May—there was a shower in the af- 
ternoon, and on Monday morning the flax was burst- 
ing through the earth throughout the lot. It was a 
fine lot of flax, free from weeds—but according to 
my judgment, and that of my farmer, the best lots of 
flax, as I have before observed, were those that had 
been sown between the 20th of April and the 10th of 
May ; and there was no perceivable difference be- 
tween them. 

As I sowed two bushels of seed to the acre, with 
a view to a crop of flax, and not seed, so I pulled my 
flax as it was passing from the blossom to the boll. 
The seed was not yet formed—the boll was in milk, 
but it will neverthless yield from 4 to 5 busliels of 
seed to the acre, fit for crushing or feeding. 

I would recommend, if the farmer cultivates for 
flax, to sow 2 bushels to the acre, and to set apart 
one or more acres for seed,and to sow three pecks to 
the acre ; from all the information | have been able 
to obtain, that is the best quantity to be sown, if you 
cultivate for seed, but the flax when dressed will be 
too coarse to make fine linen, and cannot be made as 
white by my process of bleaching. 

As I contracted for all my flax concern, I paid at 
the following rate, namely— 
$3 00 for ploughing, harrowing, and sowing seed, 

per acre, 

5 00 for two bushels of seed, per acre, 

3 00 for pulling and spreading on the ground, 

per acre, 

1 50 for drying, bundling, and carting to the barn, 

per acre, 





$10 50 

where my flax now remains until my machine can be 
set in motion by horse or ox power, which I hope 
will be before January next. 

In the month of February or March last, [I learned 
that it was impossible to obtain the English machines; 
& the British government had refused, on the applica- 
tion of Mr, Rush the American Minister, to let them 
come. 1! then directed my attention to having them 
made in imitation of the English machines, as repre- 
sented inthe 8th number of the Journal of Arts and 
Sciences, published in London, and re-published in 
New-York by Mr. Eastburn. I employed two per- 
sons in this city, who undertook to make them, war- 
ranted good ; and after keeping me in suspense until 
August last, produced at length a Breaker and Rub- 
ber, for which I paid them $200, which are literally 
good for nothing. At the time these machines were 
about to be delivered, Iemployed Mr. James Macdon- 
ald to set them, together with others I contemplated 
to have made, in operation, by animal power— but 
finding them, as I have before mentioned, useless, I 
tnrew them aside, and employed Mr. Macdonald to 
make me one on an entire new plan. This has suc 
ceeded to my wishes, and acertificate given me by 
several gentiemen who saw the machine operate, is as 


follows: 
Certificate. 


“ We “were present at atrial of a newly invent 
ed machine, made for dressing flax or hemp in an 
unrotted or unwretted state, belonging to Messrs. An- 
thony Dey and James Macdonald, of this city. The 
machine is constructed to go by water or animal 





power, but on the trial, was worked with facility by 
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four men. One of the subscribers held a watch, by 
which, it was ascertained that three ordinary lengths 
of flax plant, unwretted, were carried completely 
through the machine in less than one minute ; and 
three lengths of hemp in little more than one minute. 
“Itis estimated, that when driven by the proper 
power, the machine will clean one ton of flax plant, 
or hemp, wretted or unwretted, inaday. And Mr 
Dey exhibited, and gave tocach of us a sample of flax, 
in a fine, beautiful, white state, resembling floss silk, 
which he estimates, from the experiment he has 
made, may be cleaned through the machine, and re 
duced to its beautiful state for about two cents a 
pound ; and informed us that in doing it he did 
not make use of any other preparation, than is to be 
found in every farmer’s house in abundance, and which 
was done after the flax had passed through the ma- 
chine.” 
New York, November, 1823. 

J. L. OGDEN, 

DAVID B. OGDEN, 

RUDOLPH BUNNER, 

RICHARD VARICK, 

LE RAY DE CHAU \IONT, 

GEORGE BRINCKERHOFF, 

BENJAMIN L. SWAN, 

GEORGE GRISWOLD.” 


An opinion has gone abroad, that this machine is 
gothing more or less, than a copy of Hill and Bundy’s 
machine. 
one moment’s view of the machine, will satisfy every 
one, i hope, to the contrary. 

Affidavit, 

* William Wright, at present of the city of New- 
York, mill wright and machine maker, being duly 
sworn according to Law, did depose and say, that in 
the year of our Lord 1417, and part of the year 18tS, 
be resided at Rathbone-place, in the city of London, 
and worked at No, 422, Oxford-street, London—part 
of the time aforesaid, he was employed in making the 
breaker and rubber of Hill and Bundy’s flax machine. 
That in the year 1819, he left England and went to 
the city of Philadelphia, in the state of Pennsylvania. 
That in the month of October last, he came to the 
city of New-York, and has been employed under the 
direction of James Macdonaid, in fimshing a hemp 
and flax dressing machine for Anthony Dey. That 
having made many of Hill and Bundy’s machines, he 
is enabled to say that the one constructed by Mr. 
Macdonald for Mr. Dey, 1s totally unlike Hill and 
Bundy’s having nothing about it at all like those of 
Hill and Bundy ; and as far as he knows, or believes, 
it is unlike in every particular, any machine he ever 
saw or heard of, for breaking and cleaning hemp or 
flax.” 

(Signed) 
WILLIAM WRIGHT. 


Mr. Macdonald is a native American, and in justice 
te him, 1 ought to say, that he possesses first rate 
talen}s as a civil engineer—he is the inventor of seve- 
ral machines, which, in point of mechanism, are con- 
sidered’ by men of skill and judgment, of the first 
order—-yet his talents have hitherto been buried. 
T hope, however, that this last effort of his genius, 
the hemp and flax machine may bring him into notice, 
and that he may yet produce many things of import- 
ance to his country, 

After several experiments, | produced the sample 
of flax I now send you. When my patent right to 
this discovery is secured, I will then disclose the 
process. Suffice it to say at present, that the ma. 
terial, with which it is accomplished, is not only 
cheap, but in every farmer’s house in abundance, «ni 
will in no degree, [{ think, injure the quaiity of the 
fibre. And while Hill and Bundy’s flax, cost them 
6d. sterling per pound, equal to about 11 cents of 
our money, to clean and bleach, | am satisfied from 
the experiments | have made, that cleaning in the 
machine and bleaching by my process, can be done 
for about 2 cents . pound. 

It remains for me to shew, that it is proftadle to 


The following affidavit, independent of 


raise flax. 1 know an opinion prevails, that flax is an 
exhausting crop, and that two crops cannot be raised 
in succession; but I have never yet met with an indi- 
vidual, who says he has ried it. Of the same 60 acres 
which I cultivated this year in flax, I contemplate, to 
put apart, again in flax the next season, and then seed 
it down with grass seed, and the residue, with about 
forty additional acres in hemp I shall be able then 
to test the principle. 1 do not believe, that upon 
such strong soils as our reclaimed marshes, we can 
exhaust the soil, or any principle gr peculiarity in it, 
by the same kind of crop in two or three successive 
years, where those crops are not permitted to go to seed. 

Buckwheat is considered a great scourge, when it 
is permitted to go to seed ; but buckwheat is sown 
for manure, and when in blossom, ploughed under. 
It must, therefore, I think be the seed, which exhausts 
that principle or peculiarity in the soil which reguires 
a change before the crop is renewed. 

Admitting, however, that I am wrong, yet there 1s 
hardly any farmer, that cannot prepare and set apart 
1U acres out of his farm annually ‘or flax. This land 
should be put in good condition, for unless it is, it 
ought not to be sown with flax ; and if in good con 
dition will yield, I think, beyond doubt, one and an 
halftons of plant or stem to the acre, the English 
calcul ite three tons to the acre, but I can only say |! 
think this is incorrect. 

There is a market at Patterson, in New-Jersey, to 
make sail-cloth, and in in our cities, for more flax to 
make cordage, than wil: be raised these five years in 
our country, after retaining what is required amoung 
the farmers for family purposes. 

Suppose then, a farmer raises 10 acres of flax at one 
and an halftons of plant to the acre. The owner of 
one of the flax and hemp machines, can afford when 
flax brings 15 cents a pound, to give 15 dollars a ton, 
Then 15 tons, the produce of 10 acres, a 15 dollars 
per ton is $225 


Deduct. 


Atthe same rate which I paid in cash 
for like services, but which is done 
by the farmer, and therefore, sav- 
ed to him, vz: 
Ploughing, sowing and harrowing 
10 acres, a $3 $36 
2U bushels of clean seed a 1.50 30 
Pulling and spreading, a $3 30 
Drying, bundling and carting to the 
barn or the machine, a 1.50 reg 15 1 
acre 


$120 

In other words, 812 per acre clear profit. Ard 
what can a farmer in these times raise equal to this ? 

And if he will take his flax to the machine, and 
have it cleaned, and receive only as much as he 
could get in the old way, after wretting and dressing 
he w.ll receive more money. 

I have been offered 25 cents per pound for my crop, 
which will vield me upon a fair’calculation, six thou- 
sand dollars 

1 will now furnish an estimate of the expense and 
value of the machine, from which you can form an 
idea, whether the patent right for a town or county, 
is worth purchasing by an enterprising man. The 
proprietors hve sold, and propose to sell the right to 
use the machine, in states, counties, or townships.— 
The machines will be manufactured for the present 

n New York, at the lowest rate, and sold without 
profit 

It is estimated that two machines will cost, includ- 
ing the machineay to go by horse power, $1200, and 
if by water, then about $1000; and that a horse ora 
pair of oxen will drive two machines. 

The machine is 4 feet wide, and calculated to dress 
an ordinary bundle of fiax, weighing 2 pounds at a 
time, and it will take through three length of such 
flax in aminute. That data will furnish a much 
greater quantity per day, (say 10 working hours) but 
| have no doubt each machine will dress, inclnding 
Ul interruptions, one ton of the plant in a day. Hav- 


ing been obliged very hastily to take down the ma- 





= —_—_—_———— 
chine to prevent pirates from robbing us, I div not 
make an estimate of the yield of the flax, in the man- 
ner I intend shortly to do. Hemp was tried, and 
vielded 33 per cent. clear fibre. 1 adopt, therefore, 
in the following estimate, the English calculation. 
One ton of plant will yield, according to Mr. Mil- 
lington’s testimony under oath before a Committee 
of the British House of Cummons. (See Journal of 
Arts and Sciences, No. 8 and 9, p. 32) at the 
rate of 25 pounds of fibre, fit for the hackel or 
hatchel, for every 100 pounds of the flax plant. 


Two Calculations, 


1. The produce of*25 pounds of flax at 10 cents, 
which I think is the very lowest it will ever be sold 
for. 





2 tons, produced by 2 machines, at the 1000 Ib 
rate of 25 Ib. for every hundred is in 10 ¢ . 
pounds Tr 

Each day’s earnings of 2 machines, is $100 06 

Deduct. 

Suppose you give $°0 per ton for flax 
plant, say 2 tons a 20 per ton, is 40 06 

2 men, 4 boys, 1 horse or oxen, say 5——45 09 

Nett profits per day, $55 00 

Multiply by 300 working days in the year, 300 


Profits per annum, $16,500 00 


According to Mr. Millington’s estimate in the 
Journal of Arts and Sciences, above referred to, No. 
9, page 35, nearly 2-3ds of the fibre is saved by the 
new process. 

2d. Suppose you clean flax for the farmers for 
toll, and give them more than they can get under the 
old system. 

If nearly 2-3ds is saved by the new system, you can 

ive the farmer 10lbs. and reserve 15lbs. out of every 

106 lbs. of plant for the machine, and two of these 
machines will dress about as much as an ordinary 
township will raise. And every additional machine 
required, will be so much the more profit. 
Then say 15lb. of clean flax out of every 160 

ibs, in 2 tons of the plant, is 600 Ibs. 





Deduct expenses as above stated 5.00 

55.00 
Say 300 working days in the year 300 
Say per annum, $16.50.00 


The machine thrashes the seed.—In neither of 
these estimates have I included the tow, or the benefit 
of the seed, nor of the boon or woody substance, (See 
Journal, No. 9, page 34) which is said to be, when 
unwretted, good food for horses, cattle, &c. 

I will close my remarks, after stating one occur- 
rence, which will speak louder than all the above 
calculations. 

Last spring a wager was laid, as to the weight of 
a piece of Irish linen, the retail price of which, at the 
stores in this city, was 25 dollars. A piece was obtain- 
ed and weighed six and a half pounds. Now then, sup- 
pose 10 pounds of flax was used and wasted in mak- 
ing this piece ef linen, which at 20 cents per pound 
would make our farmers soon rich, and would cost two 
dollars. We pay then twenty-five dollars, to whom 
and for what ? Let every thinking man ponder on 
this subject—then we shall unite, heart.and hand, to 
empl our own means— we will retain our money, 

d to our independence. 


Respectfully, your’s, 
ANTHONY DEY, 
Corner of Nassau and Cedar streets. 





John 8. Skinner, Eag. Editor American Farmar. 
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Report on the Varieties of INDIAN CORN. 
BY W. HEBB. 

In consequence of the call made on me bv 
the Society at its last meeting, I have thrown 
together the following statement of facts on 
the different varieties of Indian Corn. The 
first that attracted my notice was a yellow flint 
corn which | found growing on an estate that 
har} heen for many years under the direction of 
a very old man of considerable experience, and 
considered hy him the most certain and produc- 
tive crop on such soil—a stiff livery white-oak 
land, hard to cultivate, and very uncertain. 

The second was called Kastard Gourd Seed. 
probably a mixture between that and the white 
flint, hut was not thought productive either on 
stiff or light soil. 

The third was Gourd Seed, a white corn, 
with very long narrow grains, 32 rows on a 
cobof uncommon size; many single ears of 
which would fill a quart pot when shelled ; this 
was considered the most productive corn then 
known.,on \ight loamy tand; but the moisture re- 
tained in the cob uniformly destroyed the corn in 
the crib io April or Mav; the size of the stalk was 
also objectionable, as tending unnecessarily to 
exhaust the soil. On this subject I differ very 
much from a practical farmer, and a great corn 
maker, of Virginia, who recommends the pro- 
duction of offal to increase the stock of ma- 
nure, which is certainly an art. of supereroga- 
tion. 1 would as soon think of increasing the 
quantity of liquor in a cask by drawing out at 
the spicket and returning it at the bung, as 
to make manure in that way. 

The fourth variety is generally known by the 
name of Red Husk, from the cob being uni- 
formly of that colour. This is a white corn, 
with twelve to fourteen rows ona cob, and a 
good bearer—but proved rather late for im- 
proved husbandry. 

The fifth variety was produced by a com- 
mixture of the above, and a very small Guinea 
Corn, bearing from 20 to 30 ears to a stalk, ac- 
cording to the method adopted by Joseph Coop- 
er, of Jersey, (as [ had never ben able to pro- 
cure any of his corn) the fourth or fifth year, 
brought the small grains up to the size of the 
largest—but the species proving late, it was 
tried on a pale yellow, much forwarded, and is 
now very highly approved of as being more 
productive, and possessing more of the requi- 
site properties than any other; it now parties 
of all the originals, is yellow, white and blue, 
on the same ear. 

The sixth variety isa pale Yellow, bordering 
on the Flint,a great favorite in Frederick coun- 
ty, but considered here a very bad bearer. 

The seventh is the Genesee Yellow, with im- 
mense stalks and cobs, and short small grains, 
bearing generally two ears to a stalk, but mea- 
sures badly when shelled. 

The eighth variety Lhave lately seen growing 
at the Weod-Yard, much admired by the pro- 
prietor, who considers it a gyod bearer, on a 





fine loam, called Tuskarora, a white corn, with 
14 to 16 rows on an ear—generally two to a 
stalk of great size. 

The ninth is an eight rowed corn, called here 
Walker’s Corn, from the circumstance of a 
man by that name making considerable crops of 
iton gravelly, barren-looking land. 

The tenth, Cooper’s Corn, on which the first 
éxperiment has been made this vear of half a 
hushel, part on stiff, and part of light !and, both 
poor—and from the result, I am induce to be- 
lieve it more productive than any I have tried ; 
surpassing that which I raised in the same way. 
Whether I was in too great a hurry to get the 
small kind up to size, and thereby caused too 
great a preponderence on the side of the large 
corn, and caused it to partake less of the more 
prolific kind, | know not; but such is the fact, 
the grain is yellow, and smaller than the sort I 
raised ; but the ears are more abundant, for I 
found many stalks with from three to five ears 
on the land described here. 

The eleventh species is the Callico; the 
grains all streaked with red. ‘This is a forward 
corn, something of the Gourd Seed—a pretty 
good bearer—used in the lower counties chiefly 
for re-planting. 

The twelfth is a Flinty forward Corn, re- 
markably white.and hard, with eight rows on 
the cob 

The thirteenth variety is the Sugar Corn, al- 
so an eight rowed corn—rather more forward 
than the other two. 

The fourteenth is an unprofitable sort, called 
Pop Corn, used to feed chickens, and to amuse 
children, 

‘These are all the varieties that have come un- 
der my observation—but [am convinced that a 
new variety might be produced every year by 
planting any twoof the above varieties near 
each other. Whatever kind may be used for a 
principal crop, it will be greatly improved by 
selecting seed from the stalks, that produce the 
greatest number of ears—this has been proved 
from the practice of many. 

Were I to offer an opinion on the culture of 
either description,from the experience of many 
years, it would be to recommend deep plough- 
ing in the fall or winter, turning in every thing 
like verdure or trash on the land, preparing it 
well, and planting it early in the spring, with 
quick tillage, so as to complete the work on it 
by harvest, as the hest means of ensuring a 
crop, and guarding against the droughts of 
suismer 5 distance four and a half to five feet 
each way, with two plants ina hill: by this 
method hoeing is useless, and may be exploded. 
The heaviest crop | have ever seen was 13 bar- 
rels to the acre, on rich Frederick land, plant- 
ed as above, with three stalks in a hill. ‘The 
greatest crop I have made, was eight barrels to 
the acre, drilled in rows six feet apart, and 14 
inches in the drill—but this method increases 
hoe work. I have seen au equal quantity made 
for many years in succession, by planting three 
feet each way, with one stalk in a hill, on highly 
improved, well cultivated land; but this 1s 
more affected by drought than either of the 
other methods. 

WILLIAM HEBB. 





Swedish Turnips. 
The following account we have received from 
Joseph W March, Esq. of Greenland, in an- 
swer to our request that he would furnish a 
statement of the manner in which he had cal- 
rivated an acre of Swedish Turnips, the last 
season. We owe him many thanks tor his com- 
nliance with our wishes ; and we trust that his 
account will attract the attention of our farmers 
to the cultivation of this valuable root 

London Farmer’s Journal. 





. Green.tanp, November 39, 1821. 


The manner in which the acre of Swedish 
Turnips was cultivated (which has heen enter- 
ed for a premium) on the farm belonging to my 
mother, and under my care, is as follows. 1 

The sward was ploughed up In the fall of 

1819, and planted the fellowing spring with 
Indian Corn, and manured with compost dress- 
ing made in the hog’s yard, at the rate of about 
ten loads per acre. 
Last fall about one half of the lot was plough- 
ed, and it was intended the whole should have 
been ploughed, but the early hard frost pre- 
anon Last spring about eight loads of com- 
pest manure was spread on the ground and 
sloughed in, two thirds of which probably 
was swamp and mixed with barn yard dung. 

On the 18th of June, | began to plant the 
seed. After harrowing the ground, seven fur- 
rows were made lengthwise the piece. three and 
a half feet apart, with a horse plough. Into 
these furrows good barn yard manure was sho- 
velled from a cart passing along side, at the rate 
of about 14 loads per acre. ‘Then a strong vx- 
team with a good plough passing up on one side 
and down on the other, ploughing very deepy 
formed a high ridge directly over the manure. 
After the seven ridges were ploughed, a horse 
going between two mdges with a light roller 
levelled the tops ; then a hoe was drawn along 
to make a smal! furrow for the seed. Previous 
to dropping it, some manure was strewed alorg 
at the rate of four to five loads per acre, in or- 
der to force the growth of the young plants, 
when first up that the fly might not destroy 
them. A boy then dropped the seed along the 
ridges, a few in a place about a fowt apart, then 
covering them with a hee completed the man- 
ner of sowing. 

The principal labour in the after culture, 
was the first weeding and thinning out the 
plants. But as this was done in the season of 
hay making, at times when the weather was un- 
fit for making hay, the expense is considered 
trifling. I should judge, however, that the la- 
bour of the after culture is about equal to that 
vf Indian Corn. ; : 

The produce of the acre is EIGHT HUN. 
DRED AND THIRTY FOUR HEAPED 
BUSHELS OF TURNIPS, beside-, of leaves 
what was judged to be about five tons. Lhe - 
expense of harvesting was comparatively very 
small ; the whole being done im a part of one 
day. Upon calculation made of the time, aud 
number of hands employed, it appeared that 
five men could easily have pulled them up, 
gathered them into carts, and housed thew (af- 
ter nauiimg them a distance of more than a 
quarter of a mile) in one day. 
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From the Morning Chronicle. 





S1r,—After observing the accounts and di- 
mensions of several large turnips in the pub- 
lic prints, raised by our Maryland Farmers, 
measuring 28 to 29 inches, &c. I was induced 
to examine my turnip grounds, and try to be- 
come arival. Having found several of 29 to 
304 inches in circumference, | began to anti- 
cipate a little puff too: but in the mean time, 
a turnip was announced from the eastward, 
where all the wonders come from, of forty-five 
inches round.* Finding all my hopes, in this 
way, totally eclipsed by this mammouth of the 
east, | began to consider that one single turnip, 
however large, counts but little in a family, and 
not much in market—therefore thought I would 
try the aggregate of my crop, and the ground 
occupied, being in two lots, one containing, by 
survey, two acres, two roods and nine perches, 
and the other three roods and five perches,mak- 
ing in the aggregate three acres, one quarter 
and fourteen perches, exclusive of a sinall 
pe point, supposed to contain forty to 
forty-five perches, and which had but a 
very few turnips upon it: aid notwithstand- 
ing about a quarter of an acre, in the large lot, 
was so low and wet, as to produce but little, 
and ninety-two bushels taken out of the small 
lot for market before they were near full grown, 
and the supply for family use from the time 
they were large enough, I have gathered by 
my count 1665 bushels. I laid off, in the large 
Jot, five perches one way and eight the other, 
making a quarter of an acre, from which I gath- 
ered, when neatly trimmed for market, 
155 bushels, good measure. I also laid off in 
the small lot, two perches one way, and ten 
the other, making one eighth of an acre, from 
which I gathered eighty-tnree bushels and three 
pecks. 1 weighed a “bushel, and find them to 
weigh sixty-one pounds—thus the weight of 
produce on the one eighth of an acre, appears 
to be 5,108 pounds—that on the one fourth 
9,455, and that upon three acres, one quarter 
and fourteen perches 101,565 pounds weight. 
I have adopted a mode, which | think benefi- 
cial—that is, by every hand engaged in pull- 
ing, tocarry a knife in his hand, and clipping 
the roots of all the large turnips off _before 
they throw them to the heaps, the tops will be 
much cleaner, and the cattle eat them better. 

Your’s respectfully, 
T. HILLEN. 


—_— 

* Stone Masons have a rule of measurement for 
chimnies, called “girth and half girth,” that is, they 
measure once round and half round again. I have 
beard of an employer, who observed his mason mea- 
suring his work in this way, asked him what he 
meant by that; he answered, that he meant to keep 
going round, till he got enough—though I don’t sup- 

there were any masons just in the neighbour- 
food of this big turnip. 


———> 0a 
Curious Botanical Library. 


I must never cease to remember the ingenious 
and valuable present of the late king, Lewis 
Bonaparte, to the collection of the Library at 

en. At is the work of a German, and con- 
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sists of 135 volumes formed of wood. The bind- 
ing of each book is formed of a different tree ; 
the back is ornamented with pieces of the bark, 
and such mosses, linchins, and other parasitical 
plants as characterize the species. Each vo- 
lume opens, as it were, in the centre of the 
‘leaves, and contains the bud, leaves, flower, 
fruit, farina, and every other part in any 
degree illustrative of the nature of the tree. It 
affords a complete and scientific exemplifica- 
tion of 135 trees, beginning with the oaks, and 
ending with the juniper ; and, in fact, may be 
considered as a brief and perfect epitome of the 
German groves and forests. In the case of 
plants, such as the rose & juniper. the ligneous 
‘parts of which are not sufliciently large for the 
‘purpose required, the binding is formed of some 
‘ordinary wood, sprinkled over with fine moss, 
‘and then elegantly barred with the rose of juni- 
per wood giving the volume the appearance of 
a very valuable old manuscript with iron clasps. 
On the whole, it is one of the most ingenious 
and complete productions I have ever seen. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 
— 6 S—— 


From the London Farmers’ Journal. 





SOME FACTS HIGHLY INTERESTING 
TO BREEDERS. 
Howland Street, Sept. 3, 1821. 


Ce oe ee ee ae eee =< 
aston, one of its members, distinguished for his 
very extensive knowledge, had the opportunity 
of examining the Arabian horse, the mare, the 
filly, and the colt, and of fully verifying his 
Lordship’s descriptions. 

Dr. Woolzston, happening soon afterwards to 
mention these circumstances to Daniel Giles, 
Esq. of Youngsbury, Herts, he found, that some 
years ago, Mr. Giles had witnessed circumstan- 
ces somewhat analogous; which he in conse 
quence stated, in a short paper, which is print- 
ed, following that of Lord Moreton. Mr. Giles 
had a black and white sow of Mr. Western’s 
breed, which he put toa boar of the wild breed, 
of a deep chesnut colour, which boar was soon 
after drowned by accident. The pigs produced 
(which were the sow’s first litter) partook in 
appearance of both boar and sow, but in some 
the chesnut colour of the boar strongly prevail- 
ed. The sow was afterwards put to a boar of 
Mr. Western’s breed: the produce was a 
litter of pigs, some of which were stained and 
clearly marked with the chesnut colour which 
had prevailed in the former litter. This sow 
had afterwards another litter of pigs, by a boar 
of Mr. Western’s breed, and some of these 
pigs were also slightly marked with the chesuut 
colour: although in many years experience of 
Mr. Western’s breed, Mr. Giles Aas sein in 
any other instances, observed the least appear- 
ance of the chesnut colour. 

The above very curious and interesting facts 
make me desirous of requesting the favour of 





Sir,—The extensive circulation of your 
Journal amongst practical agriculturists, makes, 
it the proper medium of communication between, 
them and scientific men, as to any discoveries, 
which the latter may make, which appear ap-' 
plicable to use in the rural arts. I avail myself) 
therefore of the opportunity of stating, that a 
communication was some time ago made to the 
Royal Society, by Earl Moreton, which has 
lately appeared in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, whence it appears that his Lordships 
possessed a male animal, called a Quagga (by 
the Hottentots, in whose mountains they 
abound), in most respects closely resembling 
the Zebra, but of asmaller size: his Lordship 
had also a young chesnut coloured mare, of 
seven-eighths Arabian blood, which had never 
been bred from, out of which he determined on 
obtaining a foal by the Quagga: this according- 
ly happened, and a female was produced and 
grew up, bearing, both in her form and in her 
colour, very decided indications of her mixed 
origin, and proved to be hybrid, or incapable of 
breeding. 

The mare, soon after bearing this colt, was 





such of yourreaders as may have experienced 
any thing similar, in which the male appeared 
to communicate his properties, through the fe- 
male, to the young, of a succession of births, 
by other males, that they would state the par- 
ticulars in your Journal; in order, should the 
fact appear to be more common than has been 
suspected, that breeders may be put fu'ly on 
their guard against suffering the contamination 
of their choice females, by connexion with any 
but the choicest males of the breed they may 
be desirous of improving. 

I am your obedient servant, 

JOHN FAREY, Sen. 


—= 


On the Turnip Fly. 


eel 


From tke same. 


Having had the pleasure of conversing with 
Mr. Hall, who favoured us with the experi- 
ments to ascertain the existence of the larva of 
turnip beetles in the seeds of the turnip, we have 


sold to Sir Gore Uuseley, who since has bred|to state that our comments on his article were 
from her, by a very fine black Arabian horse,' rather hasty, namely, that we should have been 
two colts; these Lord Moreton went to see,'better satisfled if he had found the fly. It ap- 
and to examine them; the one a two-year-old’ pears highly probable from the explanation, that 


filly, and the other a year-old colt, both of 
which his Lordship found to have the character 
of the Arabian breed, as decidedly as could be 
expected, where fifteen-sixteenths of the biood 
was Arabian ; but both in their colour and the 
hair of their manes, they shewed a striking re- 
semblance to the Quagga! His Lordship gives 
in bis paper, a minute description of these 
several points of resemblance: and after this 
had been received at the Society, Dr. Wool- 





there is a minute larva (whether of the turnip 
beetle or not) in many turnip seeds, which are 
yet capable of vegetation ; it is therefore a pro- 
cess of some consequence, and interesting as 
an experiment, at all times to swim the light 
seeds (by putting the quantity in water or 
brine), aid skim them away. The larvae ia 
old seeds might not be living ; and in new seeds, 
having to passthrough the chrysalis form be- 
fore they became beetles, they can hardly be 
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Supposed to become the beetles which, in five or 
six days, are busied in destroying the plants of 
thatcrop; but this, though not likely, is u- 
certain ; and to err on the safe side, has always 
been held a mark of prudence. 
— 0 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


MANGEL-WURYZEL, 


ITS CULTURE, EXCELLENCE, AND 


GREAT PRODUCE, 
DecemBER Ist, 1821. 
Dear Sir,—As you have expressed a very 
favourable opinion of Mangel-Wurtzel in No. 
5 of your present volume, I have thought you 
might be pleased with the account of anexperi- 
ment, in asmall way, made with great care and 
attention,under my particular observation; which 
goes to confirm its exceilence above any other 

root I have ever cultivated. 

The ground selected was a rich black loam, 
upon a clay bottom, containing thirty-two 
square rods, or one-fifth of an acre. It was 
manured with four loads of rotten hog dung of 
forty cubic feet per load. After being brought 
into fine tilth, and the surface raked smooth, it 
was laid out in eight beds, four rods long, and 
one rod wide ; and immediately, 4th May, sow- 
ed in rows ene foot apart. June 2d, was 
weeded, and the plants thinned, so as to stand, 
as nearly as possible, three inches distance in 
the rows. June 20th, began to thin by taking 
up every other plant, leaving them at six inch- 
es apart, and gathered eighty-eight bushels, 
(cruwded&heaped) the roots being about the size 
of one’s’ finger—these, with their tops, were 
boiled for my hogs, and devoured voraciously, 
July 4th, commenced thinning again, so as to 
Jeave the plants one foot apart, produce one 
hundred and four bushels. ‘Their growth now 
was very rapid, so that the 20th July, began the 





last thinning which was done, by entirely tak- John S. Skinner, Esq. 


ing up every other row—thus leaving the crop 
standing for winter use in rows two feet apart, 
and the plants one foot distant in the rows. 
The roots were at this time generally as large 
as one’s wrist, and the tops very luxuriant. ‘The 


produce one hundred and twenty-six bushels.—\sion and reduction of estates in Virginia, we 


In the autumn the tops were cut off close, as we 
wanted them for use, and measured sixty-three 
bushelsand the roots pulled producing one 
hundred and fifty-two busnels, weighing sixty- 
two pounds each. 





RECAPITULATION. 
Ist thinning tops & roots 88 bus. crowded and 
(heaped. 
2d, do. do. 104 do ~— do. 
$d. do. do. 126 do. do. 
Roots dug in Autumn, 152 do. w’t. 62 p. bush 
Tops, 63 do. * 
Torta, 533 bushels upon thir- 


ty-two square rods of ground, or at the rate of 
2665 bushels per acre. 

This result is extremely gratifying, as I have 
hot only a crop of roots at the rate of 760 bush- 
els per acre, for winter consumption, but was 
also accommodated for nearly six weeks with a 
Summer supply of most excelent food for my 


Should you tink it useful I will detail anoth- 
er experiment made on 32 rods of land adjoin. 
ing the above, which will show the advantage 
of cultivating Mangel-Wurtzel, when followed 
by cabbages the same season, in a still stronger 
point of view.* 

A Massachusetts Farmer, 

* As we know and respect the writer, we will 
thankfully receive and gladly publish it. 

Editor Am. Editor. 








Editorial Correspondence. 
Extract, dated Worcester, Mass. Dec. 2. 








HOW TO PRESERVE BACON. 

*_* * #© #© @ © I have perceived 
hy notices in the American Farmer, that some 
of your southern friends are at no little trou- 
ble in preserving their bacon from the depreda- 
tion of skippers. It may be of some service to 
them to be informed, that if they will pack 
their bacon in Oats, in such a manner as to be 
completely covered by the grain, and place it 
in a cool part of their cellar, they will receive 
no inconvenience, either from bags, worms, or 
maggots. This method has been practised for 
several years with complete success in my mo- 
ther’s family. It is easily tried by any one 
having doubts of its utility ; is less troublesome 
than preserving bacon with the assistance of 
alder, and without expense, as the oats, when 
no longer wanted for this use, may be given to 
horses, who will not refuse them. It is said 
that cheese may be kept free from inhabitants in 
the same manner.—Of this I have no doubt, 
but cannot speak with certainty, having no er- 
sonal knowledge of its application to this ar- 
ticle. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 


JOHN W. LINCOLN. 





The Benign Influence of Agricultural Socie- 
ties. 


Wasuincron, Dec. 13, 1821. 
* * * * # #* * © In the divi- 


reatly need, after overstocking all our learn- 
ed professions, some strong impulse to call our 
intelligent youth from dissipation, to rural la- 
bour. ‘The numerous societies, in aid of Agri- 
culture, which have recently sprang up in our 
country, and their powerful auxiliary, the Ame- 
rican Farmer, will, l trust, have this salutary 
effect, by enobling the plough. . 

To contribute my mite towards this patriot- 
ic purpose, will afford sincere pleasure to 


Your respectful servant, 





ed 6 a 

WOOL—how should ut be prepared ? and, 
what are its prices ? 

Fainrax Country, Virginia. 
Dear Sir, 
You would render an essential service to 
many of your suvscribers, by obtaining from 
some of the northern manufacturers, and pur- 
chasers of wool, sivections as to the proper 





animals, at the rate of 1905 bushels per acre. 


—— 


ket. ‘Transactions in this articie would also 
be very much facilitated by the regular publica- 
tion in your paper, of its prices, at the large 
manafacturing establishments, an} in the prin- 
cipal market towns. These publications should 
of course be accompanied by particular state- 
ments of the quality and condition of the woul 
sold. With the hope of inducing others to 
pursue the same course, I herewith transmit 
you the prices given during the present vear, in 
Alexandria, D. C. now becoming a very im- 
portant and extensive wool market. 


For common Wool, washed, 40 cts, 
Merino do. from half to full blood, 
in the dirt, 40 ctz. 


Very respectfully, 
Your's, &c. 





OP We trust that the above information will be 
promptly given—and by none can it be better done 
than the manufacturers themselves: such communis 
cations will be particularly acceptable. 

Editor Am. Farmer. 


VACCINATION OF DOGS—Will it pree 
vent * The Distemper” ? 

It is stated that vaccine inoculation prevents 
what is called “ The Distemper,” so fatal to 
the canine race. I wish that those who make 
the experiment, and find it fail, would impart 
their ill success, to be inserted in your useful 
paper. As the dogis the friend of man, and 
highly valued, many are endeavoring, by vace 
cine inoculation, to prevent the disease above- 
mentioned ; and if silence be preserved, your 
readers will conclude that a remedy is discovs 
ered, and the lives of many favorites will be 
thus preserved. Farmers will thank you, as 
the dog guards flocks, barn-yards, and houses ; 
the sportsmen will also be greatful to you ; and 
you will also receive the smiles of the ladies. 
My sportive barking puppy, which has been 
vaccinated, seemed to urge me to mention this 
to you, that his brethren might not in-cur the 
distemper—you will, L chink, be currish if you 
do not insert this, although I cannot write dog 
matically. Your’s, &c. 

J. 8. Skinner, Esq. 


— oo 


Rotation of Crops. 

“1 have been eonvinced by four years ex- 
perience, that the best course of crops, is “ the 
five field” ; Ist Corn, 2d Oats, 3d Wheat, 4th 
mowable Clover, and Sth Pasture : under this 
system oats are invaluable. [ could give evi- 
dence upon evidence, for the solvency of this 
plan, its cheapness and productiveness.” 





F, 

The opinions of our friend F, have great weight 
with us and those who know his ability and opportuni. 
ties to form them; yet, for the benefit of all, we hope 
that he will favor us with the evidences which satis. 
fy his mind, as to the excellence of “ the five field” 
course of crops above described. Edit. Am. Farme. 





PuiLaveLpuia, 14th Sep. 1821, 
Bene Oil—Paper Maiufacture—Wool, &c. 
Dear >ir,—Some delay occurred before i re- 
ceived from my trends Doctor Mease andl . Mfr. 
Haines, the oi of Sesimum trom Mr, Me 





mode of preparing and bringing it inte the mar- 


ueen and General Furman. it was used in 
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salads for my table, and was found to be good 
oi!, which might be given to our friends with- 
out fear of suspicion, disapprobation, even ob- 
servation—though in butter, cream, and salad, 
and other oils, our best tables are particularly 
nice. This, for the age of the oil, is surprising. 
and stamps a bright value on it But for the 
certain axthority. it would appear incredible, 
that the oil of Sesamum will keep so well and 
so'ong. The seed you sent I put into the 
hands of a nice and careful gardener. 1 
should be glad to have some of the seed sent 
to Joseph Gales, esq. Raleigh, N. C.; to Wm. 
Lee, esq. Auditor of the ‘Treasury, Washing- 
ton City ; to Augustus Sacket, esq. Ruther 
fordton, N C©.; to the Post-Master at same 
place; to Gen. W. W. Erwin, Morganton, 
N.C.; to the house of Waightshil! Avery, 
esq neor Morganten—to Dr. McIntire, Ruth- 
erfordton, N. Carolina. 

[ observe that our cotton manufacture is 
thriving by means of our present duties. The 


deserves. Our country is not old enough to abound 


in men of immense fortune ; and fortunately our 
institutions, regulating the distribution of proper 

ty, will continue to restrain the tendency of society 
to divide itself into Lords and Paupers. Hence, we 
have not many men of leisure for the study of the 
abstract sciences; and periodical works, which do not 
connect the mselves with the practical, money making, 
every day pursuits of life, are apt to perish or to draw 
a languid subsistence from the zeal and personal sacri- 
fices of their conductors—We do not know that this 
apprehension should apply in. any measure, to the 
work in question--we hope it does not—and in the 
act of borrowing from its instructive pages, we wish 
to bear our humble testimony to its claims on the 
American public. 

Edit. Am. Farmer, 





Observations on the DRY ROT, by Colonel 


Georce GIpess. 


The late extraordinary decay of Timber, by 
a disease, termed the dry rot, in the commercial 
and military marine in Europe, has excited 
much attention, and called forth many schemes 





English are afraid of our growing success in it. 
New operations in importing wool occur. This 


is a great market fur good common wool, anid) 


for not coarser; and not a bad one for fine wool. 
The prices of superfine cloths and ca-simeres, 
shawls, &c. are too high here. and in Britain, 
of course. the manufacture is amply encourag- 
ed. New w olen factories are extending. The 
immense class of good and fine cord-w.iners’ 
goods are much too high in all our great towns. 

A gentieman from Canton last week, inform- 
ed me that the Chinese make immense quanti- 
ties of paper out of the Bamboo. They do 
not much cultivate flax or hemp, nor do they 
import rags. Cotton, silk, wool, and skins are 
used in manufactures. But linen and hempen 
rags, our materials for paper, must be rare, dear, 
and almost unknown and unused. This de- 
serves notice, for the sake of our agriculture, 


to supply the materials for manufacture, which} 


is a rational and beneficial object. Little hints 
may produce great consequences. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

The Vermont Oxen, raised by Mr. Marsh, 
said to be the largest ever fatted in this coun- 
try, have been purchased by two gentlemen of 
Albany at the enormous price of nearly one 
thofsand dollars, and shipped on board a sloop 
for New York. They will be exhibited here on 
their arrival. 





A new invented system of propelling boats 
by steam, has been invented by a person in New 
Bedford, by which a boat 26 feet long has been 
propelled, by two men, four miles in twenty 
minutes ; and it is thought the plan may be ap- 
plied to propelling the largest steam boats with 
more velocity and much less power than is 
required by the present system. 

——D 0a 

The following observations on the Dry Rot in tim- 
ber, are found in the second volume of Professor Sil- 
liman’s “ AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE— 
more especially of Mingratocr, Groroery and other 
branches of Natvrat-Histrory, including, also, Acni- 
cutture & the OnnamenrTat, as well as useful Arts.” 
—A work of science, which does credit to our coun- 
try—we apprehend, however, that it is too severely 


for prevention or cure. But I have not been for- 
tunate enough to meet with any account of its 
cause, or any proposal for a remedy, which 
‘could satisfy me, still less the gentlemen skill- 
ed in naval affairs. 

It appears that this disease affects wood, 
whether dry or moist, though more in the latter 
case : that it has become more common within 
thirty years, and since that time large ships 
have heen discovered to be entirely rotten on 
the stocks, before the preparations were made 
for launching them. 

Steaming the Timber has been tried in Ame- 
rica, and found injurious ; vil and paint are 
ruinous; and many other operations have been 
recommended, some of which were found inju- 
rious, others ineffectual, others too costly for 
trial. All the ingenuity of the English me- 
chanics seems to have been employed in schem- 
ing and failing ; much money, and some lives, 
have been lost in these experiments. 

The Dry Rot has been ascribed to the use of 
green timber, or wood not sufficiently seasoned 
or docked ; but, though docking timber is, to a 
considerable extent, importar.t, yet it 1s found 
that this remedy is by no means sure, as 
ships with which this precaution, as formerly, 
has been tried, have been found at times subject 
to the dry rot; so that in spite of every care, 
large vessels in Europe do not last half as long 
as formerly. 

In the United States this disease is by no 
means as common, although it gradually be- 
comes more so. Our merchant ships are at 
times troubled with it. Our ships of war being 
built of live oak, cedar and locust, are less ex- 
posed to this evil. ‘The live oak appears to be 
almost indistructible, except perhaps by its con- 
tact with other species of wood, the juices of 
which, as in treenails,* may injure it —But 
the time is not far distant, when we must be- 
wail this calamity, oc discover some preven- 
tive. 

The same evil attends the construction of 
modern built houses. The timbers of the root 
of Westminster-Hall have been in place six 
hundred years, and I have examined in this 
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and exclusively scientific to be patronised as it 


* Trunnels ? so pronounced by the ship carpenters. 
diter. 


oustry some which were placed one hundred 
and fifty vears age. and are seemingly uncor- 
rupted and incorruptible, But no architect now 
would ca ulate on a durability of half the lat- 
terterm. {| have been informed that some of 
the floors in the new City-Hall, in New-York, 
though finished within only six years, have 
been removed on account of the dry rot. 
Considering these and other facts hefore the 
rublic, [have been led to believe, that the dry 
rot is owipg to the nature of the wood, rather 
than to the deficiency of ordinary preparation, 
‘The wood of a tree consists of the heart and 
the alhurnum, or sap wood which forms the ex- 
ternal concentric Layers. This last is the ve. 
hicle of the sap. In young trees, it extends to 
the cent:e, but as the tree grows, the heart he- 
comes firm, and ceases to circulate the sap, and 
this process continues during the life of the tree, 
In aged trees the sap wood forms only a small 
part of the timber, fill at length a process simi- 
lar to ossification in the old age of animals takes 
place, and the tree dies for want of nourish- 
ment ; 

The durability of heart, and the pernicious 
effects of sap wood, are wel! known; but as 
timber bears a high price, workmen content 
themselves with taking off the coloured sap 
wood, without regarding the remaining part in 
the timber. An oak tree, at the age of eighty 
years, is generally of a size fitted for tumber for 
large vessels. But if we compare this tree to 
one of the same size, but two hundred years old, 
we shail find the real proportion of sap wood 
and heart very different in the two specimens. 
Now if we consider the enormous consumption 
of wood during the last century, in. large and 
small vessels, in houses, and in all the objects 
which add to the comforts of society, both in 
Kurope and America, we may justly suppose 
that few old eaks can be supplied in Europe, 
and that the number in America is continually 
diminishing. 

We are therefore justified in believing, that 
the dry rot in vessels and houses, in its present 
extension, is owing to the use of young timber, 


sequen-e of the destruction of the old forests, 
It is perhaps impossible to prevent the danger, 
but it may be in our power to guard ina great 
measure against it—And it 1s of somuch im- 
portance, that I feel less reluctance in offering 
my Opinion on the subject. 


The object of every process for the preserva. 
tion of timber, must be to extract the water of 
the sap, and to destroy the absorbent power of 
the wood and chiefly of the sap vessels. ‘Ihe 
different uses for which the timber is intended, 
will of course cause some difference in the mode 
of its treatment. For this purpose, I suggest 
with diffidence the following processes, some 
one of which may probably be used in every 
situation :— 

The first method is suggested by a very com- 
men usage of charring posts which are tu be 


placed in the ground.—This method is of very 


ancient date, it having been used both by the 
Grecians and the Romans ; and the piles so us- 
ed either for bridges or foundations of temples, 
are now frequently found in a state of complete 











preservation, after a lapse of two thousand 


to which architects have had recourse, in con- 
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years. But the use of chis method must neces- 
sarily be very limi ed, 
Another method may perhaps be tried with 
success, and without greater expense than ma. 
ny that have been resorted to without avail: I 
mean the use of smoke. This wou!d evaporate 
the water of the sap, and carbonise in some 
measure the wood. 
A third method is the application of lime, ei- 
ther in solution or as air slacked. The first 
would act like the muriate of sola in sea water, 
in the docking of timber, but from chemical affi- 
nity, much more powerfully. It might be ap- 
lied to timber in most situations. [ under- 
stand that when the steam frigate was built in 
New-York. a quantity of potash was poured in- 
+ tothe centre of each timber. (Between conti- 
guous timbers? Ed.) But itis the surface, and 
not the heart of the wood which first decays. 
This alkali, like lime, could not fail of being 
useful when properly applied. Air slacked 
lime, filled in between the timbers, would keep 
a continual action on the neighbouring wood, 
> until the sap was extracted, and the wood in all 
> its parts completely penetrated bylime. This, 
with the occasional use of a solution of lime, 
would render the wood incorruptible, as well 
as incombustible, and the woody fibre, like the 
animal fibre in leather, being saturated, would 
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From the New London Gazette. 


cask, by this process. 
water, as it will spoil the meat, when the 
weather becomes warm. ; 
If at any time, a scum rise on the barrel, 
skim it off, and sprinkle into it alittlefine salt, 
which will preserve the pickle. 
fearing their beef will be injured in warm weath- 
er, take out the pickle and boil it. 
wrong ; as it will harden the beef and entirely 
change its flavor. 


G. GIBBS. 
—— >) 


To preserve Beef tender and sweet, through the 


year. 


For one hundred weight of Beef, prepare the 
following : 

Four quarts of coarse salt, made fine ; 

Four pounds of brown sugar; 

Four ounces of salt petre. 

Mix these articles well together; then rub 
your meat with it, and pack closely in the bar- 
Sufficient pickle will soon be made in the 


By no means use any 


Some persons, 


This is 
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increase in strength and durability. 
G. GIBBS. 
Sunswick, August, 1819. 


received from Col. Perkins, of Boston, some 
valuable information on the subject, which I will 
> briefly state :—Several ships built at that port 


have been salted, or filled in between the tim-| 


bers with salt whilst on the stocks, and after a 
lapse of ten or fifteen years the timbers have, 
in every case, been found to be perfectly sound. 
A large ship belonging to him, which had been 
salted, (fourteen years old) required repairs, 
new decks, and new iron work. Considering 
the age of the ship, it was important to examine 
the ed in every part. 
therefore ripped up,and a complete examina- 
} tion took place. The result was, that the tim- 
) ber and plank were found completely sound in 
>) every part. 
> Iaccompanied this gentleman on board of a 
salted ship belonging to him, and now in this 
‘port. The timbers were not so close as usual 
4 1n frames of vessels, and the salt was retained 
‘at different heights by wedges between the 
+ timbers, so that the salt in settling should not 
Jleave any considerabie height vacant. It took 
five hundred bushels of salt for this ship, of 
five sundred tons ; aud two years after being 
built, one hundred bushels were added to fill 
up the space of the salt dissulved. 
Another instance has been communicated to 
me by an inteiligent officer of the Navy. the 
JArgus U. 3S. brig was built at Boston in 1802, 
Of green timber, was salted as above, repaired 
at the Navy-yard in New-York in 1814, and 
€ tunbers tuund to be perfectly suaad, 
Lsee no objection to this treatment, except 
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P. S.—Since the above was written, | have 


The ceiling was} 


Hamborough Pickle. 


The following constitute the famed Ham- 
borough pickle, which has been found to pre- 
serve meat effectually, in hot as well as in cold 
climates : ‘ 

Six pounds of Salt: 

Eight ounces of brown sugar ; 

Six ounces of salt petre. 
Dissolve these articles by boiling in four yal- 
lons of water. In this pickle, when perfectly 
cold, keep any kind of meat sunk, and stop- 
ped closely. 
This pickle will also keep beef from being 
hard and too salt, when boiled. 


Another recipe for Pickle. 


Three gallons of water ; half a pound of 
salt petre; one pound of brown sugar; one 
quart of molasses ; add as much fine salt as 
will make an egg float lightly, taking care that 
first all the salt be dissolved. Skim it well, and 
it will be fit for use. Observe it is not to be 
boiled, as boiling the pickle will harden the 
meat. 

Tongues, Veal, or Mutton, for smoking. 
should not remain in the pickle longer than ten 
days. Beef or tongues when taken out of the 
pickle for boiling, should be kept twenty-four 
hours in.cold water, then drained, before they 
are boiled. 

This pickle will remian perfectly sweet till 
spring, when, after all your meat is taken out, 
it will be found the best pickle in which you 
can cure shad, giving them a delicious flavour 
aud fine red colour. 

Heving offered to my brother farmers, all | 
thought important, this season, respectiug the 
making and improving of Cider: L have here 


periment for himself, 
a few hairs be clipped off, having these nits ad- 
nering to them—moisten the inside of the hand 





Whether a dampness would be created injuri-jof putting up Beef, so as to preserve it tender 
ous to the health of the crew of a large ship of 
war, to its provisions and‘ammunition, or to the 
freight of valuable goods, requires further ex- 
perience. 


and sweet. without being too salt ; they are re- 
quested to make trial of these directions. The 
first is particularly recommended, for preserv- 
ing meat tender and sweet through the year. I 
hope my communications will be well accepted 
as they are well intended by the farmer’s 
friend, J. Be 


As Paddy would say—when codfish is boiled, 
it ought not to be horled at all.—It is however a 
little surprising that many a good house wife is 
not apprised, that the dumb, or drie:! codfish 
ought not to be boiled to have them tender; it 
operates as on an egg, and oyster and clam ; 
the more you boil them the harder they grow— 
let them simmer on or near the fire, ina kettle, 
2 or 3 hours, according as the fish are hard : 
and then change the water, and before dishing, 
put this up to near a boiling heat, but no higher. 
This management don’t draw out, but revives 
the glutinous, and enlivens the nutricious sub- 
stance in them, and leaves the fish tender and 
delicious. -Vew-York paper. 


An effectual cure for a Felon. 
Bathe the part affected in ashes and water: 
take the yolk of an egg, six drops of spirits of 
turpentin’, a few beet leaves cut fine, a small 
quantity of hard soap, one tea spoonful of snuff 
or fine tobacco: then add one table spoonful of 
burnt salt, and one of Indian meal, and it 
never fails to effect a cure if applied in season. 





The Piles. 

A cure for this most painful disorder has al- 
ways heen considered by those afflicted with it, 
of the first importance. 

The writer of this has for the last five years 
suffered under this inveterate disease, during 
which time he could obtain no relief, until he 
accidentally met with a person who gave him a 
recipe which has effected in him a complete 
cure; and he now, from motives of humanity, 
makes it known to the public, viz: ‘Takea 
lump of strong British alu:n about two inches in 
length, which smooth down with a knife to the 
thickness of three quarters of an inch—apply 
this morning and evening, first wetting it in 
cold water. In five to seven days tie cure 
will be complete. eV’. Vork paper. 


SS 
[ Communicated for the American Farmer.) 


INTERESTING TO FARMERS, 
It is now sufficiently certain that the Horse- 


botts, or grubs, by which so many horses are 
annually destroyed, are produced from egys or 
nits, which are deposited chiefly in the in-ide 


noist surface of the tongue, and is from thence 


conveyed, with the food, into the stomach. 


Any person who chuses, may reduce it to ex- 
In the season for it, let 





m the great weight above, say 28 tuns in a 
ship of S00. The expense is not material, 
but the iron work [ should think would require 
newing oftener than in the other modes.— 













called their atteution to another subject. 

Phis ts the season for putting up Beef both 
for exportation and family use. 
erally are not acquainted with the best methods 


Farmers gen- 


vy the application of a little spittle, and cluse 
it upon the nits, and he will find them hatched 
in a few seconds, 

It is therefure recommended, to be caretul 





to remove these eggs by scraping them vu!f with 
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a knife, or washing them off with an infusion of 
tobacco every third day, throughout the season 
in which they are deposited. 

If this be done, there is no doubt but the de- 
struction, which is made hy this hateful insect, 
may he completely prevented. 
ofthe knee aud back part of the shoulder of 
the horse, hy a certain species of fly. The fly 
iscalled Oestrous equi. These eggs or nits, 
become ripe in the course of four or five days. 
When thus ripened, the slightest application or 
warmth and moisture is sufficient to bring forth. 
in an instant the latent larva, that is the insect 
in the first form. At this time, if the tongue 
of the horse touch the eggs, its little door 
(opercurum) is thrown open, and a small active 
worm is produced, which readily adheres to the 
sotinach. 





PEACH TREES, 

Make boxes around your trees about one foot 
‘in height, and in capacity, exclusive of the 
tree, to hold a peck, fill this in with the bark 
taken from tan vats, pressing it a little together, 
and your trees will remain free from worms 
around the roots, which are so destructive to 
trees, as it is found that worms will not inhabit 

this bark if ever so old. 

TIMBER. 

It las been long known in some parts of Eu- 
rope, that taking off the birk as far up the 








‘tree as it conveniently can be done, and letting 


In Sommer, when thy solar ray 

Is felt through all tl’ enfeebling day, 
Mild be his genial beams—without 
Contagion’s force, or parching drought ; 
And frequent may the full-frought cloud 
The azure arch of Heaven enshroud, 
That gentle moisture, temperate heat, 
A plenteous harvest may complete. 


When Actomn’s treasures spread around, 
And garners teem, and fruits aboum1, 
Then shall the HusBanpMaAN upraise 

To thee his grateful Hymn of Praise; 
To thee, who gavest, not in vain, 

The early and the latter rain ; 

To thee, whose promise doth avail— 

“ Seed time and Harvest ne’er shali fail.” 


Gop or THe Seasons ! let thy care 

Preside o’er each revolving year j 

May Health, tair queen of blessings ! crown 
Each city—and each rural town— 

While sweet content, and heart-felt joy 
This land of Freedom shall employ ? 
Tuer may thy offspring, man, adore, 

Till Time—and Seasons—change no more ! 
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Dagen or Carey Ploughs, all assorted. Also, Bur- 
den’s, or Small Scotch Ploughs, Cultivators, Harrows, 
Drill Machines, &c. 
Persons transmitting the cash for any of the follow. 
ing artic!es, will be carefully put up and shipped to 
any part of the United States: Clover, Timothy and 
other grasses and garde sceds, warranted of good 
quality. 

ROBERT SINCLAIR, 
Ellicott’s Street, Pratt Street Wharf, 

Baltimore. 








CPFOR SALE, 


My fine Teeswater Bull, BERGAMI. 





As I have a succession of fine Bulls coming on, I 
should be willing to dispose of the above animal, if he 
can be located to my satisfaction. He was two years 
old the 25th of May last; cost me $300; and two 
of the most judicious farmers in this state have 
paid me $100 per month for his services. It occurs 
to me that two or more neighbours would do well to 
unite in the purchase— and in his progeny establish 
the basis of an highly improved stock. For his 
points and qualities see’ preceedings of the Mary- 
land Agricultural Society in the American Farmer of 
22d of June last—and for price enquire of the Editor, 





BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 2], 1821. 





(FP In volume 2, page 158 of this work, we pub- 
lished a piece from an unknown pen, signed Weuti- 
navs---The seed of the “very forward kind” of lo- 
cust there spoken of, were received and all distribut- 
ed. Should this meet the eye of the writer of that 
communication, may it serve as a request that he 
will supply the Editor with a few more for his own 


them stand until the following autumn, or win-luse ? and any hint as to the several kincds of locusts, 


ter. belore they are cut down, is a means of} 


making the timber much stronger and more 
durable than it otherwise would be. It is more 
suitable for all kinds of carriages and instru- 
ments of hushandry, as well as for fences. Its 
greater durability has not yet been ascertained 
by the writer, but that it is otherwise improved, 
has been tested, 
It has been asserted by persons of credit, 
that in some parts of the United States, where 
Pine limber abounds, the farmers are in the 
pramayce of barking the Pine as far up as is ne- 
essary for a fence post—in this state they are 
puilered to stand until dead. The trees are 
bark cut dewn, and the part which has been 
arked, will be found saturated with turpentine, 
and thereby rendered remarkably durable for 
posts or fences. 
See 
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Yhe iusbandman’s Prayer. 
BY H. 8S. ELLENWOOD. 


© THOU! whose wisdom, power and love, 
This world and all its creatures prove ; 
The fertile field and fruitful trees, 
Thrive, or decay, as thou shalt please ; > 
And human art and toil are vain, 
If thou withbold thy sun and rain !— 
Still may thy bounteous Providence, 
All wish’d—all needful—gvod dispense. 











When brumal storms have spent their power, 
And Srutye expandeth many a flower, 
May ne’er the frosts that fall at night, 
The seeds of future harvest blight : 
May ne’er the blushing blossoms yield 
| ‘fo storms that devastate the ficld ;— 
| From such, and from too-piercing air, 
The new-shorn lamb — and nestling—spare ! 


and the proper time of planting and manner of culti- 
vating, will be thankfully received. 





PRICES CURRENT. 

White Wheat, $1 30 a1 35—Red, do 12521 30 
—Old Corn, 56 a 60--New, do. 50 a 51—Rye, 65— 
Oats, SO a 33—Barley, 65—Flour, last sales, at 6U 
days, §6—Flour from the wagons, $6 25—Pork, hog 
round, $6—Fastern-shore Beans, $1 25—New Eng- 
land, do. $1 50 Potatoes, 40 cents—Onions, 624— 
Bran, 15 a 17 cents—Shorts, 20a 23 cenis—Filax 
seed, per bushel, $1 a 1 O8—Hog’s Lard, fresh, per 
Ib, 10 a 12 cents—Butter, 25 a 31 cents---Cheese, 8 to 
10 cents—Eggs, per dozen, 25 a 31 cents---Wood, 
Hickory, per cord, $6 a 6 25—Oak, do, $4 25 a 4 50 
—Pine, do. $275 a3 25. 

Maryland Tobacco—1 hhd. good yellow, $16—3 
hhds, fine red, wagon and fired, $14---good, red, $6 
a $8.- common, do. $3 a 5- -no demand. 

Virginia & Kentucky Tobacco—No Sales. 


'The Cultivator. 





This cultivator costs only seven dollars fifty cents, 
and is so much approved, as to be generally used in 
Chester, Montgomery, and some other counties in 
Pennsylvania, for the purpose of cultivating corn, &c. 
It completely aulvérizes about 22 nches at once ; con- 
sequently will finish a row of corn at twice, and a 
row of tobacco at once. One horse is sufficient to 
work it. I think ita valuable implement, and in- 


tend keeping a constant supply, ready made, at my 
plough and seed store ; and have on hand, as usual, 


Sp —— — ge 
The Premium Horse Arrow, 
FOR SALE. 


Fountain Rock, Frederick County, 
Oct. 12th, 1821. 


The importance of superior first rate saddle horses, 
which has commanded the attention of Agricultur- 
isis (the mule and the ox to the contrary, notwith- 
standing,) and bas scarcely escaped the notice of any 
gentleman in the habit of riding or using horses ;--- 
has likewise claimed a share of my attention, which 
has been rewarded agreeable to my most sanguine ex- 
pectation. To arrive at perfection, it is indispensable 
that attention be paid to the selection of animals de- 
signed to byged from, as to blood, form, size, figure, 
colour and natural gaits ; either of which, neglected, 
w.ll, in all probability,defest the expectations of b eed- 
ers of horses. The expense incident to raising first 
rate horses, is not greater than that of the most in- 
ferior stock, when the profit is four fold. Any gen- 
tleman desirous of possessing a stud horse, combin- 
ing. naturally, all those desireable properties, will not 
be disappointed on examining my young Stud Horse 
Arrow, that won the prize offered for the best Stal- 
lion to improve our breed of saddle horses, and for 
farming purposes generally, at the Maryland Agri- 
cultural Fair, inJune last. Arrow isa descendan. of 
the Tom ‘.nd Badger, both a distinguished race of 
horses, will be six years old next May; is now 
nearly sixteen hands high ; his colour a deep red bay, 
marked with a star in the forehead, and the hind feet 
white to the fetlocks; the other legs, main and tail 
black. His gaits, which are natural and general, 
for speed and ease to the rider, are perhaps excel- 
led by no horse. He has been critically examined by 
first rate judges, wlo have pronounced him the most 
perf. ct horse they have ever seen. His colts, of which 
I have a number, are equal to any, and superior’to the 
most I have ever seen, combining size, beauty o! 
form, and variety of natural gaits. Arrow is now 
making a fall season, which will end on the 25th of 
November next ; after which date, I wish to dis- 
pose of him. He may be seen at my residence, five 
miles north of Frederick Town. 
NIMROD OWINGS. 
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